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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

Introduction 
Transition Period 
Government Establishment 


Cha p» iz. es* r~ I 


Introduction : 

Lalbagh at Bangalore is of royal origin. Hyder Ali ? in 
1760< selected the spot about a mile east of Bangalore Fort 
and a few hundred yards west of Kempegowda Watch tower and 
created a royal retreat and orchard which is said to measured 
about 40 acres in total extent. 1 2 However Sir Mark Cubbon 
says that it measured only 34 acres.^ 

The name "Lalbagh" is explained in four different 

ways: 

1. That it derived the name because of the red soil on which 
it was raised. 

2. The Word 'Lai' means beloved. 

3. Tipu while going round the garden with Hyder is said to 
have cried out "Lalbagh, Lalbagh" on seeing the abundance 
of red flowers in it from which the name came to be derived. 

4. Lai could also mean ruby and Lalbagh could have meant a 
garden of Rubies. 

The garden was raised in Moghal style as in Sira. Plants were 
brought from far off places like Delhi, Lahore, Multan and 
Arcot to beautify the garden. Tamil speaking traditional 

1. Dr. H H Harigowda, Horticulture in Mysore State. (Bangalore, 1967), p.Bl. 

2. Letter of Sir Hark Cubbon to the Political Departeaent of Government of India, dated 27.2.1836, 
hereafter cited as "Letter to Political Departaent". 
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gardeners, namely Thigalars were brought to look after the 
garden. No information is available as to how exactly the 
garden appeared to the visitors in those days. Tippu sultan 
procured exotic plants and seeds from Arabia, Mauritius and 
Africa and got them planted here. Being fond of mangoes, he 
planted many varieties of this plant. A contemporary of Tipu 
says "A Plant from Africa was very curious; it grows very 

high and had leaves like big fans. The roads from the en¬ 

trance to the gardens and inside the garden were linked with 
cypress trees, closely planted and had low masonry platform 
all along; very tall, large and shady trees were also in the 
Lai bagh"'-'. 

There was an abundance of fruits which included plan¬ 
tain, roseapple, jackfruit) custard apple, peaches, papayas, 
figs etc. Many kinds of vegetables were also grown. Among 
flowers there were roses, mogra, champaka and varieties of 
wild flowers. Two or three mango trees planted by Tipu, it is 

said, stand even to this day. A Daroga was in charge of the 

garden. Tipu improved the gardens to a great extent and even 
as late as in 1798, he obtained plants and seeds from Mauri¬ 
tius . 

After the death of Tipu Sultan in 1799, Dr Francis 
Buchanan was asked by the Governor General, Marquis Welles¬ 
ley, to get him a report especially on agriculture,... 
"esculent vegetables, cattle, farms, climate, seasons of 


3. Dr H H Harigonda, Forgotten 6ardens of Hvsore. (Bangalore, 1960), p.16. 









Mysore". 4 5 . Buchanan visited the Lalbagh on 11-05-1800 and he 
wrote that the gardens made by Hyder and Tipu "are extensive 
and divided into square plots separated by walks, the sides 
of which are ornamented with Cypress trees. These plots are 
filled with fruit trees and pot herbs. The mussalman fashion 
is to have a separate piece of ground allotted to each kind 
of plant. Thus one plot is entirely filled with rose trees, 
another with pomogranates, and so forth. The walks are not 
gravelled, and the cultivation is rather slovenly,; but the 
people say that formerly the gardens were well kept. Want of 
water is the principal defect of these gardens. . . . . " 

Transition period : 

After the conquest of Mysore by the British, the Lal¬ 
bagh came to be placed under the charge of the Company bota¬ 
nist, Major Waugh,for 14 years. The Lalbagh was well stocked 
with a variety of foreign fruit trees, useful vegetables and 
choice and curious plants. In 1814-, the garden was handed 
over to the Government of Mysore, who thoughtlessly pulled 
down valuable trees and plants to make way for a big vegeta¬ 
ble garden 6 . Major Waugh appealed to the Governor General of 
India, Marquis of Hastings, and proposed that the Lalbagh at 
Bangalore be taken over by the botanical establishment at 


4. Orders of Governor General dated 24.2.1808, (Mysore Unit of State Archives). 

5. Francis Buchanan, H.D., A.Journey froia Madr as through the countries of Mysore. Canara and Ha labar. 

(London, 1807), pp.46,47.“ ' -- 

6. Letter to Political Departnent, n.2. 









Fort William, Calcutta. The Superintendent of this botanical 
garden also agreed to the proposal 7 . Accordingly, the super¬ 
vision of the Lalbagh was transferred to the Superintendent 
of Botanical Garden, Calcutta, Wallich, on 24th April 1819 s . 
It was then determined that the Lalbagh at Bangalore would be 
"an intermediate nursery for introducing and acclimatising in 
India, the trees and plants of Europe and China" 9 . The Royal 
Botanical Gardens, Calcutta controlled the Lalbagh from 
1819-1831. During the period from 1828 to 1836 only sugarcane 
and wheat were grown'*'®. 

In the year 1831, on the assumption of administration 
of Mysore by the British Company,the Lalbagh passed into the 
hands of the Mysore Commissioner and continued till 1836. 
At this time an Agricultural and Horticultural Society was 
formed 1 * in Bangalore to which officers of the Mysore Com¬ 
mission, Officers of the British forces at Bangalore, clergy¬ 
men and eminent persons at Bangalore enrolled themselves as 
members. They approached the Government for the grant of rent 
free Lalbagh, which although seriously injured by mismanage¬ 
ment, still contained "a number of the rare and useful though 


7. Letter to Political Departsent,n.2. 

8. Hanual of Standing Orders of Bovernaent 6ardens, Huseua and Hill Stations, 1921, Appendix II, this 
source hereafter cited as "Hanual", Letter dated 17.4.1819, pp.8,9. 

9. Hanual, p.10, 

10. Letter to Political Departaent, n.2. 

11. Transactions of Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, Voluoe VI, (Calcutta. 1839). 
pp.229-31. 
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neglected trees and plants" 12 . On 27th February, 1836, Sir 
Mark Cubbon recommended to the Governor-Genera1 with the 
observation that "Great public benefit may be expected to 
arise from this institution, not only in regard to objects 
merely horticultural and the extension of botanical knowl¬ 
edge, but in the promotion of the agricultural interests of 
the country by the introduction of new and valuable produc¬ 
tions suited to the climate amongst which may be enumerated 
varieties of sugarcane and tobacco far superior to any, now 
produced in Mysore and by affording the people the means of 
obtaining gratuitous instructions in improved modes of culti¬ 
vation" lo . The Society maintained the Lalbagh from 1836 to 
1842. It did much useful work before it became moribund. 

In 1842, the supervision and control of the Lalbagh 
once again passed into the hands of the Chief Commissioner. 
Dr Cleghorn, Chief Commissioner of Forests, Madras Presiden¬ 
cy , and, Superintendent of Government Botanic Gardens in 
South India, was appointed in 1855 as a botanical advisor to 
the Chief Commissioner, Government of Mysore. In 1856 Dr 
Cleghorn and Jaffrey, Superintendent of Madras 
AgriHorticultural Society, came to Bangalore to select a site 
for a horticultural garden in the city. Considering the 
potentialities of the Lalbagh and savings in capital outlay, 
they selected the Lalbagh for the purpose. One disadvantage 

12. Letter to Political Departaent, n.2. 

13. Ibid, n.2. 
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was the distance from Cantonment, but Cleghorn felt that "the 
residents of the Cantonment are not really interested in 
horticulture and therefore not likely to further the object 
in view" 1 ^. 

Dr.Cleghorn "saw no other site so well adapted as the 
Lalbagh in all other respects" 15 . He also recommended the 
employment of a skillful and experienced European Superin¬ 
tendent with the object "not merely to improve the culture of 
indigenous productions but at the same time to naturalize 
exotic and prepare both for introduction in the plains" 16 . 

recommended a salary of Rs 150 pm with free quarters for 
the European Superintendent, a writer for Rs 25/- pm, garden¬ 
ers and maistries for a total of Rs 125/- pm with provision 
for contingency expenses such as purchase of manure, tools 
etc. He also recommended one time expenditure of Rs 2,000/- 
for clearing the ground, levelling, gravelling etc, besides 
the employment of convict labour. He wanted the Chief Com¬ 
missioner to retain control over the Lalbagh with a reasona¬ 
ble degree of freedom to the Superintendent to operate. He 
was decidedly opposed to the plan of a subscription garden 17 , 
which had failed in the Lalbagh itself. He also observed 
that "injury, instead of advantage, will ultimately but 
certainly accrue if the gardens be sufferred to enter into 

14. Dr. Cleghorn, Forests t Bardens of South India. (London, 1861), p.330. 

15. Dr. Cleghorn, n.14, pp.330,331. 

16. Ibid, p.331. 

17. Ibid, pp. 332,333. 
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competition with market gardeners, and drive him out of the 
field" 18 . He was against turning the garden into a commercial 
enterprise. The Botanic Garden should concern itself with 
"the improvements of the indigenous products., the introduc¬ 
tion of exotic., the supply of these to the hills and plains 
when acclimatised and the exhibition to the people of an 
improved system of cultivation in practical and successful 
operation"- 17 . He also envisaged exchange of plants and seeds 
with the gardens of Madras, Calcutta and Ooty . 

His report was forwarded to the Governor General by 
Mark Cubbon, with the recommendation that general superin¬ 
tendence be given to Dr Cleghorn with an allowance for his 
^0 

service' 1 -'". The Governor General approved the creation of 
Government Botanical Gardens and sanctioned a monthly grant 
of Rs 300/- and a lumpsum grant of Rs 4000/- towards ex- 

O 1 

penses iA . Dr Cleghorn was given an allowance of Rs 200/- 
22 

pm . 

Government Establishments : 

In August 1856, the Lalbagh became a Government Botani¬ 
cal Garden, a Government controlled establishment 23 . In 1856 
Sir William Hooker, Director of the Royal gardens at Kew and 
Dr Royle of East India House were requested to make available 

18. Or Cleghorn, n.14, p.333. 

19. Ibid, p. 333. 

20. Boverneent File, GH 1856, nuaber 1 of 1856, letter dated 24.9.1B56 of Sir Cubbon. 

21. Boverneent File, n.20, letter dated 17,10.1856. 

22. 6overnaent File, n.20, serial numbers 1 and 2. 

23. 8 L Rice, Mysore Gazetteer, 1897, pp.675,676. 









the services of a professional horticul turist for the Lai-- 
bagh' - . Because of the disturbed conditions then prevalent, 
there was nearly a two year delay in procuring the services 
of a professional horticulturist. However, William Mew, who 
was in charge of a certain portion of the Royal Gardens, Kewl 
was recommended for appointment by the Committee of Manage¬ 
ment ofthe Belfast Gardens, where he had once worked. New 
reached Bangalore on 10th April,1858. 

During his tenure, William New made every effort to 
improve the beauty of the garden, to introduce plants of 
value and to distribute them as far as possible. He began the 
work of organized introduction of plants into the Lalbagh and 
exchange of plants with other botanical institutions in India 
and abroad. Cleghorn, on seeing the garden report of 1859-60, 
wrote that New's practical knowledge of "agriculture" fits 
him for his .job. The utility of manuring, deep trenching and 
clean weeding were demonstrated to the market gardeners and 
the public by the excellent results he obtained. These in¬ 
duced many natives and market gardeners to start frequenting 
the Lalbagh and buying "graft" results. 

William New’s service contract expired in 1863-64 and 
A.A.Black from Kew Herbarium was appointed as Superintendent. 

continued New s policies. Black, however, died during the 
year 1865—66 and New was again appointed as Superintendent’^'-'. 

24. Dr Cleghorn, n.14, p.340. 

25. Report on Adoinistration of Mysore, 1865-66, p.84. 
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In his preface to the catalogue of plants in the Botan¬ 
ical Garden and its vicinity., published in 1891, John Cameron 
says, "The early history is wrapped in some obscurity, but it 
is known to have been a prolific fruit garden during the time 
of Hyder Ali and seems to have maintained the same functions 
until long after the fall of Tipu Sultan, The tank bund was 
originally constructed by forced labour, but was afterwards 
greatly improved during the incumbency of William New, the 
first professional Superintendent of the garden. During the 
latter part of Tipu's rule and for nearly half of the present 
century, the Lalbagh was supervised by two Muhammadan Daro- 
gas, father and son. The former, Mohammed Ali seems to have 
been invested with considerable powers and was able to do a 
great deal for his charge. But Abdul IChader, the son, had 
limited action and the garden became an ill-kept jungle of 
fruit trees. Of the latter some unique specimen of Mangifera 
Indica still adorn the grounds..." 

John Cameron took charge as the Superintendent of 
Government Gardens in 1874. He introduced scientific and 
systematic methods in gardening. He evinced keen interest in 
a systematic introduction and acc1imatisation of plants of 
economic value in the state. Experimental cultivation in the 
Lalbagh was carried out on crops like cotton, rubber and 
grapes, fruit plants, groundnuts, dates, coconuts,mulberries 
and others. The result of his experiments were made known to 
all and as a result, many of these plants came to be grown 
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all over the State and contributed much to the wealth and 
fame of Mysore- It was during Cameron's time that Albert 
Victor conservatory better known as the Glass House was built 
and the Horticultural shows were started. 

Cameron was the life and soul of the Government Botanic 
Gardens at Bangalore from 1874 to 1908 when he laid down his 
office and went back to England. His name is particularly 
associated with the introduction of useful plants not only 
into the garden but also the State. His letters to Kew gar¬ 
dens made interesting reading and were full of valuable 
ideas . He collected a large number of botanical drawings and 
colour plates and prepared a list of names of hundreds of 
plants. After the retirement of Cameron, Gustav Herman Krum- 
biegel assumed charge in 1908 and he continued till 1932. 
Even after his retirement he continued to be a consultant to 
the Government of Mysore till his death in 1956. He bettered 
the performance of Cameron. With the retirement of Krumbie— 
gel, the European Officers' service to the Lalbagh came to an 
end. 
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LALBABH AND HORTICULTURE 



















Chapter- I I 


The Lalbaqh and Horticulture . 

"The credit of the horticultural development in the 
State of Karnataka goes entirely to the Lalbagh Gardens, 
Bangalore, which had been the centre of horticultural re¬ 
search and development from its very inception in 1760"-*-. 
Mysore Horticulture and the Lalbagh have become synonymous 
terms. The Lalbagh is celebrated as one of the chief horti¬ 
cultural stations in India and this is due to its geographi¬ 
cal position which commands a congenial climate that is 
intermediate between the subtropical and tropical zones. 
Many of the plants of the extra tropical regions and other 
cooler zones flourished well in the Lalbagh. 

After Krumbeigel took charge in 1908, he extended 
vigorously the horticultural development to other districts 
with the Lalbagh as the centre of horticultural operations in 
the State. He said that with the Lalbagh, as a centre of 
horticulture, "Mysore has every chance, by the logical expan¬ 
sion of its horticultural department, to take a leading 
position in India. In landscape gardening and floriculture 
we have an undisputed lead. The Lalbagh as a botanical 
institution, owing to our own favourable climate, can be made 
1. K. Puttaswaoiah, Econonic Developoent of Karnataka. (Delhi, 1970), p.229. 
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more interesting and useful than even Calcutta, and with the 
necessary facilities, economic and work (that is, cultivation 
of fruits, vegetables, commercial crops, and drugs etc.) can 
be soundly developed with the existing technical resources of 
the Garden department as basis in order to maintain for our 
State the leading position in this section also"^. He further 
adds that considerable thought was given to the development 
of horticulture in this State. The introduction, acclamati- 
sation, propagation and popularisation of exotic ornamental 
plants, fruits and vegetables of various kinds were success— 
fully done. 

Further, excellent work was done in the introduction 
and experlentation of a number of economic and industrially 
important plants such as those yielding fibres, rubber, 
drugs, essential oils, dyes, gums, resins timber etc, as a 
result of which there were many valuable exotics ready for 
application to commercial purposes. The Lalbagh, since its 
early days, was acclaimed as one of the foremost reputed 
centres for having introduced many of the exotics and indige¬ 
nous types and varieties of agricultural and horticultural 
flora which have now proved to be useful to the State.In the 
realm of horticul ture'-‘. Lalbagh was fortunate in securing 
the services of such well known horticulturists like Cleg- 
horn, Mew, Cameron and Krumbrigel. 

2. 6.H. Kruabiegel, ft Hote on the Developaent of Horticulture in Hvsore and the Organisation of the 
Deoartaent of Horticulture and Botany. (Bangalore, 1920), p.6. 

3. Press cutting, Madras Hail, 23.3.1909. 
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Chapter III 

LAND AND BUILDINGS 

Acquiring Lands 

Construction and Maintenance 
of the Lalbagh during 1856--193i 

The Glass House 






C l~l .£1 f=» Hh «S» f~ III 


Land and Buildings 


Acquiring lands; 

The eastern boundaries was extended by 50 yards in 
1859-60. During 1888-89, an area of 22 acres and 36 guntas 
were purchased in addition to land purchased during the 
previous year"* - . Eight acres of land on which experimental 
cultivation could be carried out was purchased 1 2 3 4 . In 1889-90, 
•->0 acres of land situated between the eastern boundary, the 
wall of the existing garden and the nullah skirting the foot 
of the Mantapam rock was purchased -- '. The new property was 
enclosed by a masonary wall on both sides and a thick lantana 
hedge was laid on the other. For these improvements, Govern¬ 
ment sanctioned a sum of Rs 500^". The total area of the 
Lalbagh at this time was 80 acres. 

The Florists on the Lalbagh road were extending their 
nurseries in the direction of the mother garden as a result 
of which the approach to the mother garden was becoming 


1. Government File, GH 1088-09, File number 5, (1-4). 

2. Government Proceedings number 5506-509 dated 20.8.1890, Government Proceedings hereafter cited as GP. 

3. GP number 1078-8 dated 5.5.1889. 

4. GP number 4052-424 dated 19.8.1889. 
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unsightly. To prevent further encroachment, the land outside 
the entrance gates was acquired in 1890-91. Acquisition of 
the Mantapam Rock to the east of Exhibition building was made 
in 1891-92. The area being 13 acres lying under the rock 5 and 
to the east of the present boundary was acquired in 1894-95, 
an area of 9 acres and 21 guntas. Total area of the gardens 
thus became 121 acres. 

Apprareddi's Chattram was acquired by the Government 
and handed over to the Gardens Department during 1898-99. 
This Chattram was a menace and an eyesore to the garden. A 
Memorial was submitted to the Government that a picnic house 
was required for the Hindus and it was approved by the Dewan. 
During the year 1899-1900, the Chattram was cleaned and 
whitewashed but not put into use pending Government order. 
Certain lands lying beyond the compound wall of the Lalbagh 
Menagerie and the proposed road connecting Mavally and Basa- 
vanagudi were acquired in 1916 6 7 8 . Lands acquired near the 
maingate were cleared and levelled in 1918-19. The mango tope 
to the south of the Basavanagudi extension was ordered to be 
acquired on 20th May,1920^. Bangalore Municipality acquired 
property to the west of the garden compound to open a 50 feet 
road®. 


5. 6P nunber 4903-4-508 dated 22.7.1891. 

6. Bovernaent File, 6H 1916, 429 of 1916, (1-12). 

7. 6overnaent File, n.6. 

8. Hunicipal File, 32 of 1931, (262,275,276). 
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nnnst ruction 


and 


liain tenance of 


the 


Lalbagh during 


the years 1856 - 1951 . 

An elegant cottage was built as an office and as a 
residence of the Superintendent of the garden 9 at a cost of 
Rs■2000/— in 1856. Marvellous looking outhouses wre built to 
accomodate the bullocks and for storing grains and tools. 
Breen houses and seed houses were built. Band stand was built 
and a power connection was given to it 1(a , wooden pedestals 
of the pillars of the Band stand was replaced by stone ones. 
A new building was constructed for the Curator at Hosur-Petta 

Road , in the Northern corner of the garden. When the Cura¬ 
tor's post was not filled., this house was used as an ofiice. 

The Lai bagh lodge was in existence and the Government 

accorded permission to the Revenue Secretary to occupy the 
Lalbagh lodge on 23rd April 1894 at a rent of Rs. 30 pm 
.Later when Victoria Hospital was under construction, the 
Bangalore City Hospital was temporarily allowed to shift to 
the Eye Infirmary at the Lalbagh lodge 12 . 

A tropical nursery, an outdoor nursery, a potting yard 
and a bulb store were built. Extensions to these nurseries 
were made as the Lalbagh grew in size and plant houses were 
added. The Aviary building was remodelled, so that its capac¬ 
ity increased by 100'/. and it had terraced roofing and stone 

9. Dr Cleghorn, Forests & Bardens of South India. (London, 1861), pp.342, 343. 

10. Bovernaent File, 6H 1863, 7 of 1863. 

11. 6overnaent File, 6H 1893, 24 of 1893. 

12. Bovernaent File, Land Revenue, 3 of 1898, (4-6). 
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slab floor. An insectary and a dark room for processing films 
were constructed. 

The physical layout of the garden underwent many 
changes. All roads or carriage drives were tile edged and 
important ones were laterited and the other roads were gra¬ 
velled. Adjoining all new roads saplings were planted in 
beautiful flower beds. For improving the beauty of the place, 
many renovations were done. The old and untidy quarry was 
cleared and used for cultivation. The unsightly hillock at 
the South eastern corner was removed and a nice plot for 
experimental garden was created. A Japanese garden between 
the office buildings and the Glass House was layed out with 
the main features of a Japanese garden together with a Japa¬ 
nese Arch with a small pond with stepping stones, a Japanese 
lantern and a small bridge. Different kinds of bamboos, iris 
and other plants suitable to Japanese environment were plant¬ 
ed. Bougainvilleas were planted on either side of the road 
leading to the Band stand from the Glass House. Highly orna¬ 
mental plants were planted in front of the restaurants. 

Near the entrance gates,a fountain with a central 
Neapolitan Shepherd was installed. The equestrian statue of 
His Highness the Mahraja of Mysore, Chamaraja Wodeyar was 
transferred from the Curzon Park at Mysore in 1908 and erect¬ 
ed at the Lalbagh^' - '. A garden was developed around the statue 
and this portion was called Statue Garden. Stone steps were 
13. Dr H H Harigosda, Horticulture in Mysore State. (Bangalore, 1967), p.95. 
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built where steep gradients existed in the terrain of the 
gardens. At times, stone steps were built, with facility for 
the water to flow under them by a special masonry culvert^. 
In the liantapam rock area, lots of trees were planted at the 
foot of the rock. Two Araucaria Excelsia trees were planted 
in front of the green houses. Nurseries had a rustic octagon 
and 9 wide arches to help the creepers to climb. An ornamen 
tal fountain was created for the bulbous garden. A new lily 
garden was created with good effect. 

Fumigatorium was built in 1913-14. Bate lodges, sitting 
arrangements near the main gate and an Amphibia, a Jutka 
stand and a seed cleaning shed were built. A large number of 
mosquito larvae eating fish was imported from Italy and bred 
in the Lalbagh. Cycle tracks were laid out and a notice at 
the main gate showed the path of the cycle tracks. 

Maintenance of the buildings and the garden was regu¬ 
larly done. Repairs to the buildings and sheds, colour wash¬ 
ing and painting of the garden seats, the Band stand, cages, 
gates, sentry boxes etc were regularly done. Lawns, flower 
beds and the rest of the garden were maintained in good 
condition . Additions to fernery with a skeleton iron roof 
and wide arches were made. Seasonal operations such as 

potting, repotting, mulching and pruning were done regularly. 
Compound walls of the garden required frequent attention. Due 
to excessive rains, many portions of the compound walls were 
14. 6overnnent File, 8N 1897-98, 68 of 1897, (1-4). 
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needed to be rebuilt. Whenever new lands were acquired, new 
compound walls were built to define the new boundary. Drain¬ 
ages were regularly cleaned. In 1923-24, the main drain was 
deepened by 1.5 feet to a distance of 1500 feet. The Tank 
bund was widened and strengthened. 

The Blass House 

Prince Albert Victor of Wales, England laid the founda¬ 
tion for the Glass House on 20th November, 1889 and this 
building was completed in the year 1893. This Glass House, 
later on named as Albert Victor conservatory, was built in 
the form of a large cross consisting of a main hall measuring 
160 x 80 feet and supported by two wings of 60 x 40 feet. 
Except for the basement wall of 3 feet height, the rest of 
the superstructure was made of iron and glass. The trellised 
sides of the building was draped with 56 creepers of as many 
species. Geometrical gardens were formed in 4 angles. 

Temporary power connection was given to the Glass 
House , in view of the Viceregal visit. Two fountains with 
basins were purchased and one of them was installed in front 
of the Glass House. These wre highly ornamental. Mew roads 
were constucted from the Glass House to the other parts of 
the garden. Permanent power connection was given to the Glass 
House in 1913-14. 

The Lalbagh, especially the Glass House was given free 
15. Bovernsent File, 6H 1905, 523 of 1905, (1-10). 
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for the 


use of the Government of Mysore and for Municipal 
functions. Later on, it was given to the private individuals 
on payment of rent. There are records of functions held or 
parties given to visiting dignitaries and others. In one such 
party given to the retiring Chairman of the Municipality by 
the Municipal Councillors, one of the tents used caught fire 
and the Councillors were made to pay for the cost of the 
destroyed tent 1 ^*. 

The question of opening a restuarant at the Lalbagh 
arose in April 1915. It started with an idea of a bar to be 
attached to the restuarant-’- 7 . Considering the objections of 
the Temperance Federation, the Government finally advised 
that no intoxicating drinks should be served in the Lalbagh 
and also that no nautch girls and gambling tables should be 
allowed. The Government also agreed 18 , that an English type 
of restaurant and an Indian restaurant should be opened at 
Darwinia from 25th December 1915. The contract was awarded to 
Ramsay and Company and Appanna respectively. They were given 
free space and the furnishing of the building was to be done 

l 

by the contractor. They were required to keep the place 
clean. Before handing over the building, certain improvements 
of the Darwinia were effected by the Garden Department. The 
opening of the two restaurants in the centre of the terrace 
garden had satisfied a long felt need. During 1921-22, the 

16. Bovernaent File, BH 1912, 67 of 1912. 

17. Bovernaent File, 6H 1914, 370 of 1914. 

18. Bovernaent Order nuaber 709 dated 20.11.1915. 
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contractor of the Indian restaurant, was not able to run the 
restaurant and fresh tenders were called for. The Department 
started collecting rent from the restaurant with effect from 
1921. 

D.Maiden, Secretary of the Lalbagh golf links, wanted 
the golf links to be made a permanent arrangement^. The golf 
links were situated at the extreme east of the Lalbagh. The 
Government refused to give permission because of the proposed 
girdle road, which would run through the area used by the 
links and also because a few of the visitors to the 
Lalbagh were hurt by the flying golf balls. However, the 
girdle road was not sanctioned by the Government 20 . 

The Municipal Commissioner of Bangalore forwarded a 
copy of the Municipal resolution requesting the Government to 
keep the Lalbagh open for a day, exclusively for gosha la¬ 
dies, but the Government refused permission 21 . The question 
of allowing vehicles inside the Lalbagh came up for consider¬ 
ation and after much debate, the Government passed an order 
in July 1932 allowing taxis to enter the gardens provided 
they were light vehicles. Rubber tyred horse carriages were 
permitted but buses and other heavy vehicles were excluded 22 . 

i 


19. Governaent File, GM 1915-16, 309 of 1915, (9). 

20. Governaent File, 6H 1913, 80 of 1913. 

21. Governaent File, GG 1928-29, 23 of 1928, (1-2). 

22. Governaent File, GG 1930, 37 of 1930, (1,3,4). 
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Chapter- XV 


Systematic Botanical Work 

The botanical functions of the Lalbagh had a vital influence 
on the economic development of our State. Sound botanical 
methods became necessary for this reason and also, in the 

interest of science. Systematic botany involved the collec- 

/ 

tion of plants and planting them in groups of natural order 
and genera for easy study. Complete labelling of plants with 
a guide and catalogue was. Complete investigation of the 
indigenous vegetation of the State was done. Flora of the 
State was surveyed and recorded on the specimen of each plant 
preserved in the Herbarium. Preservation of seeds and all 
incidental work was sufficiently done. 

Catalogue work ; 

In 1839, the Agricultural and Horticultural society, had 
prepared a catalogue of all plants in the garden and arranged 
for its printing. Preliminary steps were taken in 1856 to 
preserve interesting botanical specimen. During the year 
1859-60 a catalogue, of interesting and exotic plants intro¬ 
duced during the year, was published . Labelling of trees and 
plants , with their scientific and popular names was done at 
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a cost of Rs,1000/ during the year 1B81—82, This improvement, 
was much appreciated by the students of Botany, M.A.Lawson, 
Madras Botanist , helped in the identification Labeling 
was again done in 1885-86. Further list of plants identified 
with Kannada names, was prepared in 1888-89 and the list 
contained 734 plants. During the year 1923-24 the Garden did 
excellent work in this direction^. It prepared lists of 
flowering plants like cannas,dahlias, roses, begonias, gera¬ 
niums and foliage plants like crotons,dracaenas and others, 
by carefully overhauling the collections, and weeding out 
indefinite ones. Statements of flowering and fruiting periods 
of shrubs and trees and flowering periods of ornamental 
plants were compiled. The work on the flowering period of 
annuals and herbaceous plants was done and this was used in 
the pot garden to get flowers throughout the year. Additions 
of plants to the botanical gardens were entered in a genera 
register. A list of trees suitable for growinq in the 
hot,rainy,and cold weather was prepared. These lists were 
sought by many. 

During 1924-25 additions to the above lists were made. 

The flowering and fruiting period of the shrubs and trees of 
Bangalore,Mysore and Srirangapatna were recorded in statement 
form. Labelling of botanical collections in the Lalbagh was 
continued and 1500 Zinc,250 wooden and 4 Ivorine labels were 


1. Adainistration Report of Governaent Gardens hereafter cited as "AR" for the year 1687-88. p.2 

2. AR, 1923-24, pp.3,4. 









fixed. Genera register was continued. Handlists of flowering 
plants were updated and large scale labelling of botanical 
collections was done in 1925-26. 

Botanical drawings: 

An artist was appointed during the year 1887-88. He 
prepared magnificent colour drawings relating to plants , and 
between the years 1867 and 1899, he prepared 393 colour 
drawings. His work was appreciated in the Agricultural and 
Industrial Exhibition, where a prize was awarded to him in 
the year 1889. Fourteen of his drawings were also sent to the 
Chicago Exposition in 1892. Kew gardens to whom his drawings 
were sent, appreciated the excellence of the drawings and 
Major Prain of Kew, returned the drawings in the year 1901, 
and suggested certain corrections and additions to a few 
drawings. At one time the drawings were to be printed and 
published but financial constraints blocked such publication. 
However the artist continued working on weeds. These drawings 
have proved to be of great educational value to students of 
Botany. These i1 lustrations of plants in water colours was 
arranged according to their natural order and they consti¬ 
tuted a unique feature of the Lalbagh. 750 plates with prefa¬ 
tory notes on the orgin have been systematically catalogued 
during the year 1906-07. During the period 1923-25 more 
coloured botanical drawings were added. 










Herbarium; 


A Herbarium is more indispensible to the proper work¬ 
ing of a botanical garden. During the year 1887-88, the dried 
specimen of 303 plants sent to the Herbarium of the Govern¬ 
ment Museum and in the following year 165 were sent. In 
iP12-13, Herbarium equipments were purchased namely, special 
glassware, bottles, chemicals and tubes for preserving her- 
barium specimen' - '. Herbarium was thoroughly overhauled in the 
year 1919-20, as the work of arranging the specimen in the 
new show cases in their natural order, was in arrears.Unless 
the Herbarium was well arranged its utility would be lost. So 
again in 1923-24 the specimen were properly classified and 
remounted by the fieldman of the government Museum. Rao Saheb 
M.Rama Rao,retired Conservator of Forests, Travancore^ gave 
specimen of Trichinopoly, Tanjore and Travancore flora which 
were remounted on regular Herbarium sheets^. Further addi¬ 
tions of 200 specimens of the Lalbagh were added to the 
Herbarium. Krumbiegel's personal collection of 2000 specimen 
and Drummond’s collection of Punjab flora were added to the 
Herbarium. Overhauling of records was done in 1924-25 and 
about 459 specimen were added and free botanical specimen 
were given to the educational institutions like Central 
college and Government collegiate school. The Lalbagh Herbar¬ 
ium was now well equipped. Students and Professors of Botany 


3. AR, 1912-13, p.l. 

4. AR, n.2, p.3. 
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periodically visited the Lalbagh. 480 specimen were added in 
1927-28. 

i 

Bureau of Economic Botany . 

This is a bank of information of subjects connected 
with Economic Botany. In 1912-13 most of the work relating to 
this bureau was done by the students and it was fully de¬ 
veloped by them. It proved to be an important addition to the 
garden. Several specimen of economic products were added. 
After the Mysore Exhibition, lots of specimen were brought 
to the Lalbagh. Different samples of field produce including 
grains, pulses, cereals, groundnuts and others were preserved 
in airtight bottles duly labelled. Larger specimen such as 
fibres, rubbers and cotton were also preserved. Such pre¬ 
served samples facilitated comparison and study . First 
Economic ledger of 120 files were filled. The second batch of 
120 files were also fitted into the cabinet. These files were 
available for reference and consultation on matters concern¬ 
ing the cultivation and manufacturing of economic products. 
The bureau was frequently used and it was popular. The bureau 
provided vital information to the public. During the year 
1922-23 the bureau which was temporarily housed in the Her— 
barium was shifted back to the office building. A large 
number of useful extracts from incoming magazines and jour¬ 
nals were added. Public were able to collect useful informa¬ 
tion on various subjects. Each ledger was updated and typed 
extracts from journals and bulletins were added. Sixty new 
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cases of plant diseases were added 5 . Exhibits of fibres, 
rubbers, oils and others were cleaned and rearranged. Results 
of extraction of camphor from leaves, stems and roots of a 
tree in Lalbagh done at Indian Institute of Science were 
recorded. Fibres extracted from different types of Agaves and 
the precentages obtained were also recorded. The year 1924-25 
saw the continued additions made to the bureau. Ledger cases 
were maintained regularly. Considerable number of letters and 
enquiries on cultivation of industrial plants and plant 
diseases were answered. 

Carpology; . 

As an adjunct to the Herbarium, a properly arranged carpolog— 
ical collection is necessary. During 1923-24, a carpological 
collection of fruits and seeds were made. Specimen of wood of 
different kinds of trees in the Lalbagh were collected as 
and when the chance occurred to get the transverse and 
hortizontal sections of trees. In the following year 44 
varieties of seeds and 3 specimen of wood were added. Fifteen 
specimen of seeds were added in 1925-26. 

Entomology 

Plants are susceptible to inscects and pests. A study 
of insects and its habits and the erradication of such pests 
is very essential to a botanical garden. The results of all 
such studies were to be banked with Bureau of Economic Bota 

5. AR, 1924-25, p.5. 
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ny. In the year 1887-88,, a caterpillar type of pest infected 
the Malta Lemon tree, other plants and the lawns- The garden 
staff did not know what to do. The pests were manually re¬ 
moved by hand. Lot of spraying of insecticide was done in 
1914-15. In the year 1919-20 good entomological work was 
done. Most of the injurious insects were collected and their 
habits recorded. Parasites which attacked these pests were 
also studied. Specimen were pinned in the Museum bones for 
demonstration to horticultural students and cultivators. 
Spraying of the garden was regularly done. Next year saw the 
attack on the Apple trees. Spraying was done to control this 
blight. Private gardeners were also helped. During 1922-23 an 
apple garden near Blackpally, which was one of the biggest 
exporter of apples, got severly infected. Fearing the 
spread of these pests, that local gardener was advised to 
destroy all infected plants and remove the healthy ones to a 
distance. Thus a major disaster was prevented. In the next 
year,some more entomological specimen were added. Pest con¬ 
trol was effectivelly studied and implemented, particularly 
the Wooly Aphis, Green bug, and Mealy bug, scales and citrus 
stemborer. Cheaper and effective remedial measures were 
found. 

In 1924-25, twentynine drawings of the entomology 
specimen and 13 photographs were added to the collection 6 . 
Entomonology work regarding the pests like citrus stemborer, 

4. AR, n.4, pp.5,4. 
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American Blight and others was continued, especially the 
reatment and eradication work. Drawings denoting the life 
history of the pests, nature of attack and results of remedi¬ 
al measures adopted were shown. Much information was given to 
the public on plant diseases and pests . 

Fumigation ; 

Plants coming in by ship from foreign countries had to 
be fumigated or sprayed with insecticides at the port of 
entry. Because of careless handling at the port or due to 
improper fumigation,the Lalbagh used to receive plants in a 
very bad condition. Therefore they built their own fumigato 
rium in 1913. Fumigation was done by a gas arising out of 
pottassium cyanide and sulphuric acid. The fumigation by this 
gas checked the outbreak of the formidable insect, green bug. 
To popularise this germicide, all local gardeners were of¬ 
fered one year'sfree service of fumigation of their plants. 
The garden obtained exemption from the fumigation at the 
ports of entry. During 1921-22, this exemption was withdrawn 
and importation of plants sufferred. However fumigation of 
plants was still continued at Lalbagh. When repeatedly re¬ 
quested for this exemption of fumigation at the ports of 
entry, Government of India refused to give such exemption 7 . 
They suggested that an officer of the gardens should person¬ 
ally be present and supervise fumigation at the port of 

7. 6overnBent File, 6H 1926-27, 89 of 1926, (1-4). 
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entry . Finally the Government gave exemption from fumiga¬ 
tion at the ports of entry, on the basis of the report given 
by Dr C1 olis ton, Director—General, Imperial Department of 
Agriculture in India 8 9 10 . Dr Clouston had earlier studied the 
fumigation work done at the Lalbagh. 

Seed Testing Laboratory 

The Lalbagh distributed seeds to others and the quality 
of seeds needed to be ensured. This laboratory tested the 
seeds for vitality and for germinating power. It was attached 
to the seed depot. An electrical installation was made in 
1913-14 to enable the laboratory to control temperature in 
the seed testing house and also in the germination boxes^, 
Probably because of the assured quality of the seeds, the 
seed depot sold six times the normal years' sale of seeds. 

Seed testing laboratory was an integral part of the 
nursery. The seeds were kept in stock and at intervals 
subjected to a thorough test with the view to ascertain its 
vitality. The garden was thus in a position to guarantee the 
germinating power and it also helped to exercise a sort of 
check in case of complaints. About 208 varieties of seeds 
were tested for purity and germination. 


8. Bovernsent of India Notification number 625 dated 23.4.1929. 

9. Mysore Administration Report, hereafter cited as "MAR", 1913-14, p.98. 

10. HAR, 1914-15, p.94. 
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Library; 


Steps were taken in 1858-59 for forming a select 
library of horticultural books in the Superintendent's of¬ 
fice. In 1867-68 a list of books and pamphlets belonging to 
the gardens was prepared and given for printing. Library 
books were -arranged and ticketed as per the catalogue during 
1887-88. There were 230 books on Botany, Agriculture, Horti¬ 
culture and Forestry. This list of books was again compiled 
in 1895-96. Books were purchased for Rs 900 during the year 
1912—13. Most of the books were standard books on 
Botany,theoretical and practical gardening, agriculture, 
economic products and bulletins. At this time the library 
had a fairly good collection of books on botanical and horti¬ 
cultural subjects. The library continued to supply vital 
information to the public, but the books and journals were 
not kept properly. 

Streamlining of operation of the library took place in 
1921—22. The library which was temporarily in Herbarium, was 
shifted to the office. Books were rearranged according to the 
following subject class!fications: Systematic Botany, Econom¬ 
ic Botany, General Horticulture, Commercial Horticulture 
(Fruits and Vegetables), Landscape gardening, Zoology, Ento¬ 
mology, Mycology, Bacteriology, miscellaneous journals and 
magazines and finally annual reports. All books were renum¬ 
bered. Journals and their back numbers were bound. A cata¬ 
logue of books was printed . Important botanical works 
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namely two supplements to Index Kewansis and Volumes IV and 
V of Gambles Madras flora were purchased .During the year 
1924-25, fifteen new books on Botany and Horticulture were 
bought. Library was used mostly by the members of the Mysore 
Horticultural Society. Thus the library was well maintained 
and had good books on all necessary areas. 

The Lalbagh was thus fully equipped with a Library and 
a Bureau of Economic Botany where a fund of knowledge was 
stored, backed up by a good Herbarium and a sound catalogue 
work. Quality of seeds were ensured by the seed testing 
laboratory. Pests were controlled by fumigation and good 
entomology work. The work in the Lalbagh was carried out in a 


methodical manner 
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Chapteir- V 


Economic Botanical Work 

Economic plants or commercial plants refer to the 
plants like rubber, fibres, fodder, drug, camphor, oil yield¬ 
ing, tea and so on. In this chapter the following work done 
in the Lalbagh will be covered, (a) Economic plants - Intro¬ 
duction and trial cultivation of commercial plants, techini- 
cal investigation of their uses, propogation and distribution 
of suitable kinds in the districts, hybridising and plant 
breeding work, (b) Fruit, culture-introduction of good exotic 
fruits, collecting and growing suitable local plants for 
stock to graft upon, development of indigenous fruits, propa¬ 
gation and distribution, (c) vegatable cultivation-introduc¬ 
tion of trial cultivation of good kinds, selecting and breed¬ 
ing, acclimatising of approved ones, growing them on a larger 
scale for demonstration and seed production and distribution 
of seeds. 

Excellent work was done in the Lalbagh in this direc¬ 
tion . The Agricultural and Horticultural society did some 
useful work 1 . Varieties of Cotton were experimented on and 
the successful ones were Uplands Georgia, Sea Island, Bomiah, 


1. B L Rice, Hysore Gazetteer, 1897, p.676. 










Fiji and Black Peruvian cotton. These plants were extensively 
cultivated and their seeds were ditributed. Improved varie - 
ties of cotton were cultivated. 

Coffee plants grew well in this State and even three 
year old plants yielded good crop in the Lalbagh. Experiments 
on hybrid coffee were made. Grafting and handcrossing of the 
coffee plants were done , Maragopipe was pollinated by the 
ordinary coffee arabica and coffee liberica. Coffee arabica 
was also unarched with coffee liberica. All the resultant 
hybrids yielded very good seeds and they were distributed to 
the planters of Kadur and Coorg. 

Many types of tobacco were grown in the Lalbagh. Shi- 
raj, Havana and Manilla tobacco were successfully grown and 
their yield was much better than the local variety. Virginia 
tobacco was moderately grown. Selected seeds of Manilla, 
Mexican and Latakia tobacco were distributed to the District 
Officers. 

Ceara rubber quickly got acclimatised to the local 
climate. It grew well on gravelly ground and was useful in 
mountainous areas. The mill yield of this rubber tree was 
much higher than other rubbers and these plants were also 
distributed to the District Officers. The Indian rubber tree 
did not have any demand and yet it was propogated and dis¬ 
tributed as a shade tree for the estates at Koppa and Man- 
jerabad. Experiments were conducted on rubber trees of dif¬ 
ferent ages and varieties. It was found that the yield of 








Ceara rubber tree was consistently high. Metivuli hambu, a 
creeper, yielded gratifying results. The three Ceara rubber 
trees yielded thousands of seeds out of which a portion was 
given to the Conservator of Forests and the rest sold to the 
public. Casti1 Ion rubber trees also yielded plenty of seeds 
and they were utilised for propogation purposes. 

Grasses or fodder plants were extensively cultivated at. 
the Lalbagh. Rhodes, Bhabar, Napier, Carrobean, Yellow lupin, 
Italian rye, Chinese Grass and Suchalin were some of the 
fodder plants which were cultivated. Bhabar grass, after it 
was acclimatised at the Lalbagh, was extensively grown at 
Mysore. The Military Department at Bangalore bought 250 tons^ 

T 

and 450 tons'-’ of the Rhodes grass. This grass was also used 
as green manure. 

Russian Sun flower grew well in the Lalbagh. Seeds of 
this plant had a great demand. Occassionally, as much as 200 
pounds of these seeds were sold. 

Fibre plants were easily grown in the Lalbagh. Many 
varieties were cultivated notably Chinese Grass cloth plants, 
Rhea, Sisal, Mauritius Manilla, Senseviero and Agava varsisa- 
lana hemps. All these hemps were in great demand. Bulbs of 
Sisal hemps were bought regularly by a fibre extracting 
company. About 1,45,000 plants of Agava varsisalana were 
sold. An experiment was conducted on extraction of fibres 
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from these hemps and was recorded. 


Mulberry bushes of St.Helana, Cape Sultani varieties 
and Optunia cochini1ifera were widely grown. Cochineal in¬ 
sect, brought from Teneriffe, grew well on these Mulberry 
leaves. Mulberry bushes were crossed with the Japanese varie¬ 
ty brought by Tata from Japan. This work was done by two 
Japanese experts. When the resultant Mulberry bushes grew 
well in the Lalbagh, Tata took these plants to Yediyur and 
started a mulberry farm called the Tata Silk Farm. 

Vanilla and Cocoa was successfully propogated and 
distributed to the District Officers. Scent yielding plants 
like Katang bamboos, Japanese cork plants and Indigo fera 
anil were cultivated. Sandal wood was also grown but the 
experimental cultivation was not so successful. Eucalyptus 
plants from Adelaide were planted on both sides of the car— 
riage drive and they grew robustly. Eucalyptus saligna was 
extensively and seeds were distributed mainly to the Conser¬ 
vator of Forests. A plantation of Eucalyptus of 50 different 
varieties was started. 

Valuable timber were reared on a large scale. Thousands 
of plants were given to the Conservator of Forests for propo- 
gation. Two Australian specie of Acacia meant for firewood 
were grown and with their seeds, extensive cultivation was 
done. Many plants of Australian Silver oak, which exude a 
markettable gum, were planted and propogated. Trees, meant 
for giving shade to coffee and cocoa plantations, and differ— 
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ent types of Mahogany were introduced and their seeds dis¬ 
tributed to the Planters' Association of Mysore and Coorg, 
West Indian Cedar, oil palms, Ivory palms and pencil plants 
were imported, introduced and seeds distributed. Hundreds of 
pencil cedar plants were given to the Conservator of Forests. 

Many cereals were grown in the Lalbagh. New varieties 
of maize were imported and after acc1imatisation, they proved 
superior to the local varieties. Moro, Golden Beauty, Okra, 
BraziIlian white and Sugar corn were in great demand. The 
seeds of these varieties of maize were distributed. Oats, 
wheat and Zulu corn were successfully grown in the garden. 

Medicinal herbs and drugs were extensively cultivated, 
lants, grown by seeds from Hunsur, Germany and Washington. 
Cannabis sativa (Ganja) was grown under the control of the 
Agricultural Inspector, for the purpose of studying their 
sexes. Belladona, Digitalis and other herbs were acclima¬ 
tised. I he oil yielding medicinal plants, Taraktogenous 
Kurzii, Hydno carpus, Anthelmentica and the Honnavar plant 
grew well and they were propogation. Their oil was used for 
the treatment of leprosy. The oil of Rahamanas nepalenisis 
had purgative powers and was growing widely. Varieties of 
Chinchona, quinine yielding plants and many medicinal herbs 
were propogated. Free supplies of these herbs were made to 
the public. 

Many exotic fruits were acclimatised and better strains 
of plants were obtained by mixing with local varieties. Many 
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grafts of apple were imported from Britain and Australia. 
Fragrant rose apple, monkey apple, scotch red apple and Rome 
beauty were some of the imported ones developed in the Lal- 

bagh. A disease resistant apple plant from Australia was 

acclimatised at the Lalbagh and the demand for this apple 

tree was so much that 10,000 such apple plants were imported 
frrom Australia and distributed all over the State. The 

grafted apple plants of the Lalbagh were also distributed to 
the villages and the Distrct Officers. 

Siamese mangoes and mangoes from all over India were 
introduce in the Lalbagh and propogated. S00 grafts were 
distributed to the District Officers. Pineapples of Jamaica, 
Mauritius and Singapore were introduced and they yielded 
excellant results. Cherimoyer was brought from West Indies 
and introduced in the garden. An hybrid between Cherimoyer 
and Custard apple was successfully made and 500 plants of 
this variety were distributed. 

Oranges of different varieties were obtained from 
Australia. Of these Malta orange, Mosambi orange from Poona 
and Coorg oranges proved successful. 

Strawberries from Norwich, England and Cardinal straw¬ 
berry were planted and successfully propogated in the Lal¬ 
bagh. When the Mahabaleswar gardens were destroyed by the 
rains in 1876, 30,000 offshoots of these plants were sent to 
them. Nagpur guavas, grafted Allahabad guvas, China lime, 
Malta lemon, Australian melon, Litchi and Prickly comfrey 
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were propogated. F'apayas of Carica variety, Hill Papaw and 
Granadilla were cultivated. 

Grapevine cuttings from Aurangabad, Kashmir, Queensland 
and other exotic vines were successfully introduced. Cabul 
vine, Chinese wineberry, balloon vine and Bros Colman varie¬ 
ties of grapes were cultivated extensively. Many other fruits 
were cultivated on an extensive scale. They were peaches, 
Jargonelle pear, Avacado pear, Alligator pear, butter fruit, 
Sapodilla plums. Nectarines, Apricot, Loquat, Bhere fruit, 
Yams, varieties of plantains and raspberry. 

Many vegetables were grown and some of them were culti¬ 
vated extensively. Because of the demands of the Cantonment, 
many English vegetables were introduced in the Lalbagh. 
Potatoes were in great demand. The New South Wales, English 
and American potatoes were introduced. Of these, Great Scot 
and Arran Comrade yielded the best results. The cultivation 
improved to such an extent, that there were no need for 
further imports. Dwarf Prussian peas, Knights' green marrow 
peas and the hybrid peas from Florida proved highly success¬ 
ful. Florida velvet beans, tomato tree, New Zealand capsicum, 
Nepal . chillies, Celestial chillies, Mango ginger, Quetta 
cabbage and Cuban root crop were successfully propogated and 
seeds distributed. 

Extensive cultivation of other European vegetables such 
as beans, cabbage, carrots, khol khol and radish were done 
and seeds distributed. Improved varieties of brinjals, 
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gourds,asparagus and tapioca were cultivated. 

Arabian date palms were cultivated fairly successfully 
and a hybrid from Saharanpore was propogated and seeds dis¬ 
tributed. Early fruiting coconuts from Ernakulam and Nicobar 
were introduced. Kabul, Kandahar and Nagpur pomegranates were 
propogated. Many seeds of pomogranates were sent to Mysore 
for extensive cultivation. Red tamarind was introduced. 

Fuel yielding trees, green manures and croton oil 
plants were grown. Camphor plants were distributed to the 
Conservator of Forests in large numbers. Tung oil plants, 
which yields an oil used for lubricating machines, was suc¬ 
cessfully propogated. After the World War, the oil of this 
plant became a strategic material and 500 of these plants 
were distributed. 

Large scale distribution of plants was made to Hebbal, 
Waste land plantations, Mysore, District headquarters and to 
villages. Public were made fully aware of the activities of 
the Lalbagh, relating to economic plants, fruits and vegeta¬ 
bles. Whenever fruits were on sale, a notification was pub¬ 
lished in the Mysore Sasette^. Cameron introduced a paper 
titled "Introduction and naturalisation of exotic plants for 
the last 15 years". This paper was distributed to the public 
and it was much appreciated. He also addressed the United 
Planters' Association of India and apprised them about 


4. Mysore Gazette dated 21.3.1891, Part II, Notice dated 16.3.1891. 








"Industrial Exotics" and the planters were briefed in detail 
about these plants. On 2nd March 1914, Krumbiegel presented a 
paper on "A survey of the present condition of fruit cultiva¬ 
tion in the Mysore State with suitable proposals for improv¬ 
ing the same". This paper clearly brought out the conditions 
prevalent in fruit cultivation. On 22nd May 1920, Krumbiegel 
wrote a note on "Horticulture and Botany in Mysore""' and many 
of his suggestions were acted upon by the Government of 
Mysore. The garden department also gave technical advice on 
fruits, flowers and vegetables. Small booklets were printed 
on cultivation of common plants and plant diseases. 

A Central fruit nursery was sanctioned by the Gov¬ 
ernment in 1927^ and it was opened on a piece of land measur— 
ing 3 acres. The nursery built up a number of tried stock 
plants. An economic nursery was formed in an area of 6 acres 
in the Southern block of the Lalbagh, Both the nursery and 
the economic garden was well maintained. Extension of econom¬ 
ic, fruit and vegetable cultivation , to the districts was 
done at a faster rate thereafter. Madras was very much de¬ 
pendent on Bangalore for vegetables and fruits. 

To conclude, the investigation and cultivation of 
plants which furnish raw materials for industrial activities 
was extremely vital. Much work was done by the Lalbagh in 

5. B.H. Kruabiegel, ft Note on the Develooaent of Horticulture in Hvsore and the Rearoanisation of the 
Deoartaent of Hoticulture and Botany. (Bangalore, 1920). 

6. Bovernaent File, BO nuaber D 2542-45-66-10-6-4 dated B.10.1926., 
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this direction. It had introduced economic plants, propagated 
them and undertook trial cultivation of these plants. The 
quality and quantity of the technical product was checked 
before extensive distribution was made. Various factors such 
as soil' and climate were taken into account before such 
distribution. Hybridising and plant breeding was done with 
great care. Similar activities were done for the vegetable 
and fruit cultivation also. Braftind depended on the stock 
of the tree on which the exotic tree was grafted. Therefore, 
there was a need for growing the indigenous plants of good 
quality. Thus the Lalbagh had done much to develop the horti¬ 


cultural wealth of the State. 





Chapter VI 
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Chapter VI 


Floriculture, Foliage and Ornamental trees 

This chapter deals with trees and plants that do not 
have any economic value, those that give flowers and shade, 
and generally all others that go towards making the garden 
beautiful. Just like economic plants, these plants also have 
to be introduced, acclimatised, propogated and distributed. 
The Lalbagh has few rivals in India in this regard. The 
nature has blessed it with an excellent setting for making it 
the loveliest and the best of its kind. The science and the 
craft of gardening is exquisitely brought out in its vast 
expanse. The vast varied collections of ornamental and other 
horticultural flora, both indigenous and exotic type has 
crowned this garden as a veritable paradise for the public 
and to the horticultaral and botanical scientists. Late 
Marshal Tito, the Yugoslavian President spoke of E-fangalore 
city as "that whole country is the garden, the Lalbagh its 
throbbing heart"’* - . 

Many new exotic plants were obtained from other coun¬ 
tries and they were acclimatised, propogated and distributed. 

1. Dr. H.H. Harigouda, Horticulture in Mysore State. (Bangalore, 1967), Preface to the book. 
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The garden underwent many changes during the period under 
study. Rearrangements of individual gardens, lawns, flower 
beds, creation of avenues and growing of shrubs and creepers 
were planned and executed. 

Efforts were taken to beautify the Lalbagh. An avenue, 
bordered by a rare palm, Bentinkia codepana, was created. 
Another avenue of Bursaria spinosa was created on the upper 
drive leading to the tank bund. Trees and ficus stumps were 
planted at the base of the mantapam rock. An Alpine garden 
and a shade garden were created. Statue garden was created in 
the central promenade. The statue was surrounded by a strip 
of Australian pine with excellent flower beds. A nice foun¬ 
tain was built in the statue garden. A number of plants such 
as Passiflora gigantes, Me1ianthus, Amaryllis and Zephranthus 
varieties were planted on the tank bund slope for the purpose 
of enhancing the beauty of the place. An attractive Japanese 
garden and a lotus pond was created. A pencil cedar avenue 
was created. 

Motor drives were bordered with flowering plants and 
foliage shrubs. Creepers in the Glass House and on the wide 
arches made a pleasing spectacle. The nullah running from the 
Exhibition building to the Chattram, were surrounded by 
.shrubs from .Natal, Jamaica and Queensland. Sixty yards from 
the Exhibition building, Sampige plants were planted in a 
crescent formation and 60 yards beyond that, Bunya bunya was 
planted in a wider crescent. Whenever these trees flowered, 











they gave a beautiful effect - Ringing of trees were made by 
many varieties of shrubs. Collection of Crotons were planted 
in the ground in a nice pattern, A belt of trees consisting 
of Cypress (inner row ) 9 grafted mango (middle row ) and 
Darbegia sissoo (outer row ) were planted near the eastern 
boundary. Shrubberies covered the western compound effective¬ 
ly- 

A great deal of improvements were made in the 1ayouts 
of the flower gardens. Flower plants of different flowering 
periods were grouped in each flower bed so that flowers 
blossomed in these beds regularly throughout the year. The 
flower gardenj, between the Band stand and the central prome- 
nade ? was remodelled with marked improvement- New flower beds 
were laid out on the turf so that the beds were well apart 
from each other. Bright coloured annuals such as Astors, 
Petunias, Balsams,, Masturiums, Phi ok and Pinks were well 
grouped in these flower beds. An ornamental balustrade was 
erected in front of the q^rd&n with pots of bright flowers, A 
border of mixed flowering plants was formed on the tank bund. 
New banks of pot flowers were created. Decorative plants and 
ornamental trees were planted at strategic places. Ordinary 
trees were removed to make way for rarer trees. Different 
-types of trees were used for the shade garden. Railings were 
erected at the North eastern corner of the Lalbagh and about 
60 varieties of creepers grew on it. 

Many exotic flowers were grown in the Lalbagh. The rose 
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garden had many varieties of plants from England, Germany, 
Australia, France, Kotagiri and Lahore. The Curator took 
special care of this garden. Chrysanthemums, Magnolias, 
Lillies, Caladiums, Gloxinias, Begonias, Rhodendrons, Primu¬ 
las, Garberas, Cannas and Efougain vi 11 eas were the other 
important flower plants. Orchids of a hybrid variety was 
successfully propogated. The Lalbagh had a good collection of 
bulbous plants. Plants, creepers, trees and others of botani¬ 
cal interests were also grown and propogated. 

Improved landscape, clean and lush lawns, fresh orna¬ 
mental plants and regular display of flowers in the beds 
added to the beauty of the garden. The sylvan wealth of the 
Lalbagh increased the botanical interest in the garden. 
Contacts were maintained with other botanical institutions in 
and outside India. This helped in the exchange of plants and 
seeds. Nurseries did good work in propagating ornamental 
shrubs, trees and flowering plants for the purpose of replen¬ 
ishing its own stock or for propogation purposes in the 
Lalbagh or for sale or for distribution. During the entire 
period of 1856 to 1931, the Lalbagh maintained its popularity 
as a place of public resort and recreation. All this was made 
possible by the efforts and genius of the European Superin¬ 
tendents. Their efforts, seal, skill and indefatigable perse¬ 
verance made the Lalbagh what it is today. Roughly, during 
the months of Februaru and August of every year, the garden 
bloomed with flowers in profusion. The garden was then a 
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variegated floral pageant against the background of green 
lawns, attractive flower beds and sky high pines. Added to 
these, the delightful avenues and the charming shrubberies of 
this sylvan retreat drew the admiration of all. 
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General Matters 

Introduction : It is proposed to give in this chapter short 
notes on horticultural training, horticultural shows, water 
resources, Menagerie and Aviary, Museum, Poultry farm, Horti¬ 
cultural society and visitors to the Lalbagh. All these items 
have a direct bearing on the Lalbagh and details of such 
matters are confined to the extent it concerns the Lalbagh. 

Horticultural Training s Horticultural training involves 
dissemination of knowledge on horticulture to those persons 
who are actively engaged or likely to be engaged in horticul¬ 
ture. The general public should also be made aware of the 
essential features of horticulture. Some of the important 
tools essential for horticultural training are a horticultur¬ 
al school, a library, Bureau of Economic Botany!. Herbarium, 
Museum and Horticultural journal. The Lalbagh is equipped 
with all these tools and they discharged their obligations 
effectively.The Agri-Horticultural Society had, by 1839, 
taught the native gardeners how to prune, pot and repot, use 
of hot beds and raising of seedlings in them, artificial 
impregnation of flowers and new methods of grafting herba- 
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ceous and other plants were also taught. A number of boys 
attended these classes held in the Lalbagh. Gardeners also 
came to learn their trade and also to clear their doubts. An 
attempt to start a regular school did not succeed. 

In the beginning, classes were held to teach the boys 
in reading, geography and other elementary things. Thereaf¬ 
ter, Botanical classes were held and students from upper 
forms of Central College and a few outsiders, who had a taste 
for gardening had attended . Unfortunately the University 
curriculum was drastically changed and these classes were 
abandoned. 

A scheme of training classes for apprentice gardeners 
was started with Curator J.H. Stephen as instructor^ - . Schol¬ 
arship of Rs 4, 5 and 6 for the first, second and third year 
respectively was sanctioned by the Government 2 . The curricu¬ 
lum fixed for these apprentices was as follows: Each year's 
course was divided into three parts of 4 months. A pair of 
apprentices would study the syllabus for each quarter by 
rotation. Each year's course consisted of three parts. First 
year, the capsule consisted of Culture of flowers, Culture of 
fruits and Culture of vegetables. In the second year potting 
department and propagation, rose garden and florist. flowers, 
and finally fine foliage and bulbous plants in pots were 
taught. In the final year, rotation of crops and seasons for 

F. Bovernaent File, 8H 1891-92, 33 of 1891, (1-11). 

2. BP nunber 12841-2-1584 dated 11.2.1892. 
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crapping, cultivation of economic crops, and collecting and 
storing and preserving seeds and a final lesson in tree 
planting, artistic gardening and making of bouquets'-', were 
taught. 

Besides apprentice gardeners, Horticultural training 
was extended to students also and Hysore Economic Conference 
paid them scholarships. This school taught the students 
rudimentary principles of gardening comprising of 
manuring,potting, planting, grafting, budding, nursery beds, 
surveying and levelling . The students made good progress 
both in practical work which covered all gardening opera¬ 
tions. In the class room, they covered botany, rudimentary 
chemistry and physiology relating to plant growth, entomology 
etc. Tools and appliances for the students were purchased. 
The senior students were placed in charge of the several 
sections of the Lalbagh with a view to practically test the 
quality of the horticultural education imparted to them. A 
night school for Malis was started with the object of im¬ 
parting elementary instructions in English and Kannada. 
Bureau of Economic Botany was well used by the students of 
the Horticultural school and the students were made to col¬ 
lect a lot of statistics for incorporation in the files of 
the bureau. The horticultural school which was financed by 
the Agricultural committee of the Economic conference at¬ 
tracted students to study horticulture. Short course classes 
3. BP number 14041 dated 13.3.1892. 
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for teaching practical horticulture in all its three branches 
namely flower, fruit and vegetable growing were conducted. 
Government was paying grant in aid, every month for conduct¬ 
ing the classes for malis. 

When the students of the horticultura1 school completed 
their courses, some were employed as District Horticultura1 
Inspectors and one of them was selected by the military 
authorities for horticultura1 work at Baghdad. This school 
was popular' and it was well attended by students, retired 
officers and a few private persons. Inspite of such populari¬ 
ty, these Horticultural classes were discontinued in March 
1917. The night school for Malis had poor attendance .The 
horticultural school was restarted in November 1917. Fifteen 
students were taken in and 3 of them were Tigalars or profes¬ 
sional market gardeners who were specially paid scholarships 
by the Government. Most of the successful students, of this 
school did good work in Horticulture both in and outside the 
State. The gardeners who attended the Mali school made some 
progress in their Kannada. As an adjunct to the Horticultural 
school, a day class for malis was opened in 1918-19 with the 
object of training them in gardening. The apprentice garden¬ 
ers received scholarships. The instruction imparted to them 
was of a practical nature. No fresh students were taken in as 
the Agricultural committee decided to close the school in 
1919—20. 1 his was a regrettable decision. Thigalar boys from 
the districts did not evince any interest. Probably they were 
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not interested in leaving their home towns. Horticultural 
school and Mali classes were temporarily closed in 1920. 
However a few interested boys were given practical training. 

The Government permitted the garden to reopen ( on 
1st October 1926) the Horticultural school ^ with one officer 
incharge, one instructor and two peons. They instituted two 
scholarships. They provided tools and furniture. At the 
sametime, the central fruit nursery with fruit preservation 
equipment was sanctioned. Government of Mysore instituted two 
scholarships at Rs 15 pm and the district boards of Mysore, 
Hassan and Bangalore gave two scholarships each of Rs 12 pm. 
3 more students from Mysore and 2 from Hyderabad were also 
admitted for practical training in gardening. Government 
abolished the two scholarships in 1930-31. The curator who 
was looking after the school was transferred to the Palace 
and his post was kept vacant. Government discontinued the 
school with effect from 1st July 1931 s . Later on it was 
extended upto 1932, when the last batch of students complet¬ 
ed their training. Finally in December 1932, the school was 
closed down. 

The different schools which were conducted by the 
garden was quite popular except perhaps the night school for 
malis. All the students trained in the garden did well and 
the school was quite popular. The dissemination of the horti- 

4. GP nuobeTB 2542-45-66-10-26-4 dated 8.10.1926. 

5. Governaent File, 66 1930, 75 of 1930, (2). 
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cultural knowledge at these different types of schools men¬ 
tioned earlier, was of a high order and the Government order 
discontinuing the school was regretted by many. 

Horticultural Society ; 

Mysore horticultural society is one of the oldest 
societies in India in the horticultural field. It was located 
in Lalbagh in 1912 and it had a fair share from 1867, in the 
growth of the Lalbagh and in the development of horticulture 
in Bangalore. The head of the garden was always the ex-offico 
chairman of the society. The functions of the society were 
interconnected with those of the garden. It can be said that 
they supplement and complement each other. Such societies are 
the most direct stimulus in spreading the horticultural work 

and in the sustenance of interest in Horticulture. This 

society had to seek the technical help and guidance of the 

garden department . 

In 1836 an Agri-Horticultural society of Bangalore was 
formed and it was affiliated to the All India body at Calcut¬ 
ta^. This Society was formed with membership of many officers 
of the Mysore commission, officers of the British forces, 

local clergymen and eminent persons of Bangalore. It was 
managed by subscriptions and very liberal donations. Because 
of Sir Mark Cubbon, they were permitted to manage the Lalbagh 
from 1836 to 1842. From the report submitted by the society, 

6. Transactions of The Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India. Voluae VI, (Calcutta, 1839), 
pp. 229-231. 
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they had progressed more rapidly than anticipated by them. 
Their membership gradually came down. Their members were 
quite mobile, in the sense , they were always on the move or 
they went back to England. Members of Mysore commission, 
officers of the Armed forces, other Europeans kept moving out 
of Bangalore and not many new entrants took any interest in 
Horticulture or to become members in the society. By the end 
of August 1838, the society had turned out considerable 
results which were adequately reflected in the Lalbagh. They 
introduced a number of exotics and successfully acclimatised 
and propagated them. They successfully acclimatised the 
cotton plants namely, American cotton, Upland Georgia and Sea 
Island cotton and propagated the American cotton and distrib¬ 
uted its seeds. Coffee, hops, strawberries, pineapple and 
orange were successfully grown. Propagation of good quality 
Oats and wheat was done. Plants of Dwarf Prussian pea and 
Knights green marrow pea and Nagpur guavas were introduced 
and healthy plants were grown. They also planted about 200 
other plants and trees in the garden. Beautiful Orchideous 
plants and 2 Fir trees and eyera tree were growing well.' 
Gradually the members of the society lost interest and by 
1842 the society became moribund. The control of the Lalbagh 
passed to the Commissioner of Mysore, with the closure of the 
society. 

An application was made to the Secretary to the Com¬ 
missioner Bangalore on 22nd February 1867 for the formation 
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of an Agricultural society at- Bangalore^. This society was to 
be open to all persons who paid a donation of Rs.15/- and an 
annual subscription of Rs 12 per month. The abject of the 
society was to promote the advancement of the agriculture and 
horticulture by dissemination of seeds and to impart the 
practical knowledge (in vernacular) . This was approved by 
the Commissioner The Commissioner while agreeing to the 
formation of the society said " that the establishment of an 
Agricultural society having in view the objects mentioned, 
cannot fail to prove beneficial in promoting the advancement 
of Agriculture and Horticulture and he trusts that with the 
increasing number of the permanent residents in Bangalore, 
the sahie difficulties would not be met with as were ex¬ 
perienced by the former Horticultural society organised some 
years ago"^. 

Flower shows were held by this society right from the 
start. These shows were held for several reasons. The first 
one was to draw the public awareness to horticulture. Second¬ 
ly to help the industry of the State and lastly as a fete or 
entertainment to the public. For conducting these shows the 
Government paid the cost of prizes direct to the society for 
some years and later on it was absorbed in the garden budget. 
For example the year 1878-79, the Government subsidised the 
society to the extent of Rs.700 (Rs 200 for summer show and 

7. Mysore 6azette dated 16.3.1867. 

8. Governaent File, GH 1866-67, G.nuaber 6757/1012 dated 2.3.1867. 

9. 6overnoent File, n.8, para 6. 
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Rs500 for winter show) for giving prises 10 - This society had 
survived till today- It was basically an association of 
members and legally it was not a society. Its early members 
were highly influential and the committee members were all 
European. It helped in distributing and procuring seeds and 
plants from other places in India and outside India. They 
used to procure and sell plants and seeds. They arranged for 
lectures on Horticultural and allied subjects. They also 
gave technical advice to members. The society maintained its 
own library and published its own bulletins and journals. 

Mater Resources; ; 

The Lalbagh was very much dependent on secondary water 
resources, whenever there was long spells of dry weather and 
especially during drought periods. The Lalbagh made consider¬ 
able efforts to meet its own water requirment is traced in a 
Chronological order. These water resources were used to 
irrigate the garden. Buchanan wrote "want of water is the 
principal defect of these gardens; for in this arid country 
everything, during the dry season, must be artificially 
watered. The garden of Tippoo is supplied from 3 wells the 
water of which is raised by the capily or the leather bag, 
fastened to a cord passing over a pully and wrought by a pair 
of bullocks, which descend on inclined plane. This the men 
say is much effectual machine than the Yatam. Hyder's garden 

10. Sovernoent File, GH 1877-78, 40 of 1877. 
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is watered from a reservoir without the assistance of machin- 
ery nli . In Tippoo's methed of irrigation* use of the lot of 
masonry or brick layer's work was involved for channeling the 
water■ 

Cleghorn stated that "on my arrival I found that the 
water in the tank sufficient for a few days" supply; the 
early sinking of wells became a necessary step. One was 
commenced and sunk to proper depth* and afterwards stoned up 
by contracts- Three other wells have been dug and stones laid 
down in readiness for buiIding when sufficient depth is 
attained* Near the entrance* a circular reservoir has been 
built for supplying water to surrounding garden plants; in 
addition to its usefulness in this respect* it has been 
rendered ornamental by the introduction of selected aquatic 
plants* Channel of brick work are being constructed on the 
eastern side* for conveying water from the tank to the lower 
parts of the garden. They will effect a considerable saving 
as here-to-fore much was absorbed in passing along the open 
ditch" 12 . 

The Lalbagh frequently suffered from lack of water. 
Their tank and wells usedto get dried up. Measures were taken 
to deepen the tank. Water channels were periodically repaired 
and where ever necessary, new channels were built. Some of 
the old wells had to be closed. New wells were dug .up and 

11. Francis Buchanan, H.D., ft Journey from Hadras throuoh the countries of Hvsore. Canara and Halabar. 

(London, 1B07), Voluae 1, p.46. 

12. Dr Cleghorn, Forests and Bardens of South India. (London, 1861), p.336. 
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bricked. Forty two mini reservoirs of 2 sq. feet were 
at convenient sites. At times the old wells had to be reno¬ 
vated. Hesarghatta water supply was secured and water pipes 
were laid down in different parts of the garden. Karanji main 
feeder was diverted to the tank so that rain water flowed 
into the tank. 

A reservoir with a capacity of 30,000 gallons was 
constucted on the Mantapam rock which happened to be the 
highest point in the garden. A motor engine was purchased to 
pump the water into this reservoir and a building was con¬ 
structed to house this equipment. For the purpose of lifting 
the water to the elevated portions of the gardens, a 5 HP 
pump was installed. Drinking water was provided all over the 
garden by fixing taps at convenient locations. 

Everything was done in the Lai bagh to make it self 
sufficient so far as its water resources were concerned. 
Biggest step taken by them was the reservoir built on Manta¬ 
pam rock with pumping up facilities. The other good measures 
taken up by them were, deepening the tank, catching the 
escaping rain water from the catchment area, maintenance of 
wells with water pump and finally getting Hesarghatta water 
and laying down pipes all over the garden. 

Horticultural Shows ; 

Horticultural shows were held in the Lalbagh from 16th 
February 1887. The first Exhibition was conducted by a Com- 
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mittee formed with the approval of the Commissioner. 


Prizes 


were awarded to native gentlemen for the best collections of 
fruits, vegetables and flowers. Admission to the flower show 
was free. Second Exhibition was held on 31st December 1867 
under the auspices of the Agri-Horticultural society, which 
was recently formed. All subsequent years this society con¬ 
ducted these shows. Admission was by tickets and this prac¬ 
tice has since been followed. The third and fourth shows were 
held in September i860 and February 1869. The shows held in 
August or in September are known as summer shows and the ones 
held in January or February are known as Winter shows. All 
shows were notified in the Mysore Gazette with approved 
prize schemes. Popularity of these shows clearly showed that 
they had become a permanent biannual feature at the Lalbagh. 
Krumbiegel in one of his notes stated that "the value of the 
Bangalore Flower shows in spreading and stimulating horticul¬ 
tural work among private gardens needs no elaboration here 
and Government as well as the public, also realise the work 
it involves on the Department". Though the exhibits were 
brought by the participants, the arrangements in the exhibi¬ 
tion hall had to be made by the garden department. Further 
the flower show though held under the auspices of the Agri- 
Horticul tural society , the garden department had the jab of 
keeping the entire garden in a clean, beautiful and blooming 
condition. Credit for the success of all these shows and for 
all arrangements go to the European superintendents, New, 
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Black, Cameron and Krumbiegel. 

Prizes for the competitions were given on the basis of 
the verdict given by the Jurors or Judges appointed for the 
purpose and as per the lists of competitions already an¬ 
nounced. Government subsidised the prize amount directly to 
the Agri-Horticultural society and after some years, these 
amounts were specifically included in the budget of the 
garden. Prize winners wre awarded certificates, a copy of 
which is enclosed* 0 . Competitions were held in this manner. A 


programme card was 

drawn up 

and 

given 

to 

the e 

xhibitors 

much 

in 

advance® This 

card 

gave 

the 

time 

schedule 

for each 

stage 

of 

competitions. 

It 

gave 

the 

time 

and 

date 

by which 

the 


exhibit should be brought to the competition hall, when they 
should be staged or arranged. The contestant after staging 
the exhibit should leave the competition hall and there after 
the judges would go through the exhibits and award prizes. 
Though an exhibit, was worthy of a prize and if it did not 
satisfy the terms of competition, it would be disqualified. 

Competitions are normally held separately for foliage, 
perennials, annuals, cut flowers (in two divisions), English 
Fruits, other fruits, English vegetables, other vegetables 
and herbs. The classification given above is just an example. 
The scheme of classification could be changed by giving 
proper notice. Details of prizes won in each flower show is 
not given in this dissertation. Only the variations that have 
13. 6ovemsent File, 6M 1905-66, 531 of 1905, (1), 
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taken place in the history of the shows are now going to be 
indicated* In the first 4 shows the basic condition was that 
the exhibit should be own grown* In 1869-70 ’’Mysore grown 11 
was added on as another condition* Secondly the first show 
was for native competitors only* Thereafter it was made open 
to all* The Native community took increased interest in 
1869-70 show* because of the increased items of the competi¬ 
tion * "On no former occasion has there been such competition 
for fine cows * bullocks and country bred horses or so . many 
competitors in sheep and poultry”* 

During 1877-78 the Chief Commissioner of Mysore wanted 
to withhold the annual grant to the society for conducting 
flower shows. It was argued by Lt Col. Bell* Honorary Secre¬ 
tary of the society that the shows were being conducted from 
1867 without break and stopping now "will cause great disap¬ 
pointment to the native gentlemen and the public "and second¬ 
ly" it has done great deal towards the improvement of horti.. 

culture in Bangalore and province generally"j„ The Gov¬ 
ernment finally agreed on 24^-7-1878 to continue the grant of 
Rs 700 15 . 

The Summer shows of 1881 and 1884 were cancelled due to 
the drought and the summer show of 1833 was marred by 
rain.Garden participated in the International exhibition in 
1883-84 at Calcutta and got 2nd class certificate and bronze 

14. Governoent File, GH 1877-78, 41 of 1877. 

15. 6overneent File, n.14. 
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medal for the "collection of fibres", and a silver medal and 
2nd class certificate for the "preparation of Sago". 24 
wooden models of Indian trees and were sent to London Exhibi¬ 
tion in the same year. 

For lack of space tents were erected for housing exhib¬ 
its and in the year 1884-95 the scarcity of the tents were 
acutely felt and a recommendation was made for the erection 
of a permanant structure for holding flower shows. Albert 
Victor Conservatory was built in 1890-91 and subsequent 
flower shows were held there. Winter shows of 1891,1893,94,95 
were canceled because of the unfavorable weather. F‘« Orr and 
Sons offered to prepare medals and to supply them but the 
Government refused since Barton and son, Bangalore were 
already supplying them All other big towns like Madras, 
Poona, Calcutta, Simla and Qoty have only one show. It is 
only the Lalbagh, Bangalore which is able to conduct two 
shows a year on one occassion it held three shows. 

Menagerie and Aviary ; 

Lalbagh became a purely botanical and horticultural 
Government garden in 1857. There is nothing on record in the 
garden office to show (according to Cameron) as to when and 
how the idea of having animals and birds in this garden 
originated. But Cameron reports that "but its being an Orien¬ 
tal custom to exhibit animals with plants in gardens, it is 

16. 6overnaent File, 6H 1905, 346 of 1905, (1-3). 
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presumed that the native visitors felt the want of animals 
and birds in the Lalbagh. As a matter of fact a large per— 
centage of sightseers in all countries prefer to watch the 
movements of animals to viewing the beauties of flowers and 
trees". It is probably for. this reason that this mixed ar¬ 
rangement of the garden and the zoo had been so long main¬ 
tained . ■ 

Earliest mention of an animal secured by the Lalbagh 
menagerie was in 1862 when a black panther was purchased , 
By 1S77 ? there were a few animals and a fairly good collec¬ 
tion of birds. Expense on Menagerie and Aviary was reduced in 
1879 AO and many less important birds and small animals were 
either sold or let loose. A woman was mauled by a bear and 
she was paid a compensation of Rs „ 15(3. A tigress escaped 
from its den for a few hours^. A few tigers, kangaroos and 
deers were donated to the Menagerie. A surgical operation was 
done on the toes of the Mysore tiger, whose claws were so 
curled that they bit into its flesh 20 . An Orangutan and a 
pair of monkeys without tails were procured. A monkey house 
was built for the Orangutan and a hand cart was bought for 
its use. Orangutan was quite popular with the visitors. A 
pigeon house for 100 pairs of pigeons was built in the form 
of a Dove cot. The plague of 1899 had a bad effect on the 

17. 6overnaent File, BH 1862, 2 of 1862, (1-29). 

IB. HflR, 1878-79, p.22. 

19. AR, 1887-88, p.4. 

20. AR, 1890-91, p.3. 
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strength of the Menagerie and Aviary. 

In 1900* a question arose whether the Lalbagh Menagerie 
and Aviary should be closed* since the British resident felt 
that the conditions there were rapidly deteriorating and that 
they should be shifted to Mysore. In a letter to the Dewan of 
Mysore* the British Resident wrote on 16th November 1900 on 
the subj ect of "The improvements to be executed in the Menag— 

'n -i 

erie and Aviary in the Lalbagh"*' 1 - * wherein he stated that "It 
is practically unsupervised and animals wretchedly kept. Dn 
the score of kindness and mercy to the animals* the change 
seems to be called for ". The failure of the zoo at the 
Lalbagh was attributed* by Thurston, to the defecti.veness of 
the building and also to its dampness. He recommended the 
shifting of the zoo to an elevated area. When Cameron was 
asked to give his opinion* he opted for the mixed arrangement 
of the zoo and the garden« As on 16th November 1900 * there 
were only 60 animals and 74 birds. The Government temporarily 
deferred taking any action. At this time* the Superintendent 
of the gardens was given authority to spend upto Rs. 250 on 
any single item of purchase, without referring to the higher 
authorities * provided enough provision was there in the 
Budget' 1 "'-. 

There was a downward trend in the zoological activities 
from 1922. Orangutan, Mandrill and the Bear cages were sent 

21. Governaent File, GN 1900-01, 130 of 1900, (1-16). 

22. Bovernoent File, 6H 1908-09, 36 of 1908, (3,4). 
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to the Palace Department. Aviary budget was reduced to Rs. 
2500. Rodent section was done away with. It was, in a way, 
good for the Horticu1tural garden because they could give 
cocentrate on horticultural and botanical activities. 

Visitors ; 

Visitors to the Lalbagh could be classified into three 
categories namely, Royal guests and Statesmen, who were 
received at the garden as State guests, then the scientists, 
botanists and • horticulturists who visited the Lalbagh on 
scientific mission and lastly, the general public who visited 
the Lalbagh as a place of pleasure and recreation. The gor— 
geous Glass house had the pride of being the venue of the 
many State receptions for the foreign dignitaries and it had 
practically become a State platform to receive, to honour and 
to raise the State receptions in honour of our leaders, 
scientists, educationalists and other illustrious persons. 

Royal, Viceregal and Important Dianitories s 

Whenever British royalty or viceroys visited the Lalbagh 
elaborate planning was done about their security. The route 
they were to take after leaving the Residency was planned 
before hand and the police posted in the entire route. The 
whole plan had the approval of the office of the Governor 
General/Viceroy. The entire garden would get a face lift and 
the main building in the later years the Albert Victor Con¬ 
servatory would sport a Union Jack. The functions were always 
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held in the Glass house ie. Albert Victor Conservatory. 
Viceroy Marquess Dalhousie and his daughter visited in 1865 
and Lord Dufferin visited on 3rd Decmeber 1886. On 29th 
November 1889 the first ever visit by British Royalty took 
place. His Royal Highness Prince Albert Victor of Wales 
visited the Lalbagh, where His Highness the Maharaja of 
Mysore arranged a fete in his honour. Prince Albert Victor 
laid the foundation stone for the Glass house, later on named 
as Albert Victor conservatory, where Horticultural shows are 
held even today. The Lalbagh was never so gorgeously dressed 
and the splendor of entertainment was much talked about for 
years. Tanjore workmen exhibited their skill.in "Darwinia". 

Royal Highnesses, the Grand Dukes Alexander and Serguis 
of Russia visited in 1890-91. They were pleased with the 
garden. His .Highness Maharaja of Gaekwar of Baroda and Raja 
of Kolhapur visited during the year 1891-92. Lord Lansdowne, 
Viceroy and Governor General of India, with Lady Lansdowne 
and Lord Kerry were entertained at a garden party given on 
23rd November 1892 by His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore. In 
the afternoon of the 20th November 1895, His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Lady Elgin visited the Lalbagh and attended a 
garden party given by her Highness the Maharani Regent. The 
Programme of events was from 5 to 7 pm and it comprised of 
Kolattam, Perani (it comprised of dancing on swords) Lambani 
dance, swordsmanship, drama, circus and instrumental music on 
violin and veena. Refreshments were arranged in one tent for 
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the Viceregal party, in another tent for the other Europeans 
and in the last one for the native guests. 

His Excellency Sir Arthur and Lady Havelock accompanied 
by the British Resident and Mrs Robinson visited the garden 
in 1897-98. Royal marriage took place at Mysore in 1899-1900 
and almost distinguished guests who came for the marraige 
visited the garden. Her Highness the Maharani Regent gave a 
party to Lord and Lady Curzon on 8.12.19(30 and they were 
impressed with the garden. His Excellency the Governor of 
Madras,, their highnesses the Maharaja of Baroda and Kolhapur 
visited in the foil owing year« 

Col. Sir Donald Robinson was given a farewell party in 
1903-04. Military establishment entertained him on a grand 
scale. During the 1906 Prince and Princess of Wales visited 
the Lalbagh and he instituted a medal for the best collection 
of foliage pi ants to be given in the horticultural shows« The 
medal was called "Prince of Wales Gold Medal". His Excellency 
the Governor of Madras visited in 1906-07. The winter horti¬ 
cultural show of 1911 was attended by His Highness the Maha¬ 
raja of Mysore with Hon Col Hugh Daly and Mrs Daly* Yuvaraja 
and Col Jones. The summer show of 1913 was attended by Col. R 
M Betham and T Anand Rao« 

During the year 1912-13 many functions took place in 
the garden. Loyal and leading residents of Bangalore held a 
function to honour His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore on his 
getting an Imperial decoration of KCIE. Various communities 
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presented an address to M Visveswariah on his elevation to 
the Dewanship- Leading residents of civil and military sta¬ 
tion gave a party to Hon Khan Bahadur Hajee Ismail Sait in 
Honour of his getting elected as a member of the legislative 
council to the Government of Madras. B T Kumaraswamy Naik 
received a farewell address on his severance of the post of 
the President of City Municipal Council Bangalore. This was 
given by the Municipal Councillors at the Albert Victor 
Conservatory. 

A special visit was arranged for Viceroy and Lady 
Hardinge 3 Lord and Lady Wellington! Lord Pentland and Sir 
Louis Dane in 1913-14,, In 1919-20 the Maharaja of Munagal 
visited and an address was presented to M Kantaraj Urs on his 
promotion as dewan of Mysore * During 1919 the students of 
Bangalore honoured Rabindranath Tagore at ( the Lai bagh^'-’. 
During the year 1921-22 Her Highness Yvarani of Mysore, 
Prince Jayachamarajendra Woodyar, Sir Digit Singh Raja Baha¬ 
dur Jarabir Singh ruling chief of Sarangarte State, and her 
Highness the Maharajakumari of Sikkim visited the Lalbagh. 
The Prajamitra Mandali gave a presentation address to Albion 
Banerji on his elevation to Dewanship. 

The year 1923-24 saw a special horticultural show 
arranged to coincide with the visit of the Viceroy and Lady 
Reading. J W Shore Secretary to High Commissioner of India at 
London, Raja Saheb of Punagala and the Chief Minister of 
23. B N Sundara Rao, Banoaloorina Ithihasa■ (Bangalore, 1995), p.636. 
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Madras visited the garden* Next year Her Highness the Mahar- 
ani. of Kapurthala* Her Highness the Begum Saheba of Bhopal 
and Sir Habibulla Sahib member of Governor General's Execu¬ 
tive council visited. During the first week of July 1927* 
their Excellencies Lord and Lady Irwin graced the garden* In 
the following year His Excellency Commander in Chief* Barkar* 
Chairman Public Service Commission * Sir Vijayaraghavachari* J 
A Khan, Member of Indian Central Committee* Sir Habibulla 
Sahib* Member of Executive Committee of Governor General and 
Nawab Dowleh* Member of Council* Deccan visited the Lalbagh. 
The year 1930-31* saw the visits of Mysore royal family and 
His Exalted Highness Nizam's sons. His Highness the Maharaja 
of Travancore and his tutor Captain Harvey came to Bangalore 
for undergoing instructions in Horticulture, Town Planning 
and Architecture and naturally he had to come to the Lalbagh 
frequently to visit Krumbiegel* the Director of the gardens. 
In the following year* the visitors were His Highness the 
Maharaja of Bhavnagar* R B Laksena of U P Civil services and 
Publicity officers of Round Table Conference* Mr and Mrs 
Scott* American Labour Commission* Mr & Mrs Silby of Roches¬ 
ter, New York* Miss Cummin an American Journalist* Sir Adrian 
and Lady Bailiis* member of State Enquiry Committee* His 
Highness Thakur Saheb of Palitana* Kathiawar and Mirza 
I s m a i 1 n 
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Scientist and Aqriculturist and Horticuljurist s 


Francis Buchanan* who visited the Lalbagh on li-05-1800 
to find the agricultural capabilities of the State* as pei 
the orders of the Governor General* gave his impressions on 
the state of Lalbagh,, Cleghorn visited the Lalbagh accompa¬ 
nied by Jaffrey of Madras in August 1861 for the purpose of 
selecting a site for a botanical garden for the State at 
Bangalore- After visiting the sites* including the garden at 
the Lalbagh* he selected the Lalbagh for Government Botani- 
cal Garden at Bangalore . 

Dr G Radde the distinguished Russian Naturalist visited 
the gardens in 1890-91 and he was very much impressed with 
what he saw. Barber, the Government botanist visited in 
1901-02 Mollison, Director of Agriculture, Government of 
India, E P Stebbing, Entomologist, Government of India and I 
H Burkill Assistant reporter on economic problems, visited in 
1902. Major D Prain, Superintendent, Government gardens, 
Calcutta visited the Lalbagh in 1902 and he helped the garden 
to determine the names of plants. Inspector General of Agri¬ 
culture for Government of India and Director of the Botanical 
Survey of India visited the Lalbagh in 1906-07. A large 
number of the delegates to the Indian .Science Congress held 
at Bangalore visited the garden in 1917-18. In 1919-20 Sir 
Alfred Bourne came to the Lalbagh to see the botanical draw¬ 
ings and to discuss the sisal hemp cultivation. Rama Reddi, 
24. Dr Cleghorn, n.12, p.338. 
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Deputy Director of Agriculture, Madras visited at the same 
time. In the same year E H Wilson, Assitant Director, Arnold 
Arboretum New York came to the Lalbagh for discussions. 

Others to visit the Lalbagh were: Sane Director of 
Agriculture Baroda and Mashar Hussain Director of Agricul¬ 
ture, Hyderabad, in 1923-24. C Tadulingam Mudaliar Government 
lecturing botanist Agricultural College, Coimbatore in 1924- 
in 1928-29. A C Edmonds, Indian Agricultural Service, Dr 
Gravel ley Director of Museums, Madras, Professor S R Kashya, 
Professor of Botany Government College, Lahore and General 
President of the Indian Science Congress Association and his 
secretary. Dr D S S Agharkar Professor of Botany, Calcutta 
University and Dr H Choudhury Reader in Botany, Punjab Uni¬ 
versity, Lahore visited the Lalbagh in 1931-32. All these 
people held discussions with the supervisors of our Govern¬ 
ment botanical garden. 

General Visitors : In a report to the Commissioner of Mysore 
for the year 1859-60 the Superintendent wrote that native 
gentlemen and market gardeners visited the garden and the 
latter made purchases of grafted fruit trees. While reviewing 
the report on the working of the gardens for the year 1868- 
69, Bowring the then Commissioner stated that the "Popularity 
of the garden amongst the European and natives alike is 
evidenced by the increasing number of the visitors". Some 
record of attendance was kept up to the year 1906-07. The 
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Lalbagh use to be let out to the public for holding picnic 
parties for meeting and receptions- There is a record of a 
tent getting burnt in 1912 during the reception given by the 

O tr 

Municipal Counci 1 lors to their retiring President^'* . The 
Lalbagh was kept open for the public daily from 6 am bo B pm 
and anyone giving a picnic in the gardens should apply before 
24 hours and the exclusive use of Darwinia could be had for a 
fee of Rs 2/**™ and they were required to vacate the building 
before 7 pm and no lights were provided^ . This use of the 
Darwinia was made available till the restaurants were opened* 
Moonlight bands., picnic parties and meetings were held 
according to the report of 1912-13. The report of 1913^14 
states that many people came by walk and such equestrians 
included EuropeansJ Indians* Military and small pensioners. A 
large number of officers of the British regiment serving in 
Mesopotamia* visited Bangalore on leave. Cut of these offi¬ 
cers* those interested in gardening visited the Lalbagh in 
1916-17- Again in 1919-20 and 1921-22 the reports talk of 
moon light bands * picnic parties and meetings held in the 
garden. When the Mysore troops returned from the war front* 
they were felicitated in the garden. The 1928-29 reports 
mention the visits of Professors and teachers to the botani¬ 
cal garden. Final Year B.Sc students of Madras Agricultural 
College spent a full day in the gard&n* 

25, Bovernaent File, 6H 1912, 47 of 1912. 

26. Hysore Gazette dated 14.2.1891, Part II, p.128. 
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Glass house was rented out to the public and rents were 
collected from them. There were lots of cases pending in 
court for collection arrears of rent. It. was decided to 
collect the rent in advance before the Glass house is handed 
over for any function or party^^. Visitors also came to the 
Lalbagh to see the Horticultural shows. To make these shows 
more attractive certain additional items were at times in¬ 
cluded, decorated bicycle shows were held and prises given to 
the best bicycle and rider. Fruit preserving techniques were 
demonstrated. School children between ages 8 to 15 years were 
admitted free of charge on the second day. A band would 
always be on duty. The Mysore Championship in wrestling 
tournament was held in the Lalbagh under the management of 
local palace department, and it was held in the Glass house. 
This tournament was held on alternate days for over a month. 
A military fete was held at the Lalbagh in aid of Military 
and charities fund. Visitors flocked to see the shooting of 
films in the Lalbagh-^®. 

Museum s 

Museum contains two sections. One section covers Zoolo¬ 
gy including Entomology. The other section relate to the 
exhibits generally of Economic Botany. F'roducts of Economic 
plants from the stage of plant in its natural state to the 
extracted product and the final manufactured article were 

27. Bovernaent File, 6M 1932, 30 ofl932, (4). 

28. flR, 1928-29, p.10. 
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preserved here. The economic ledgers, details of which were 
given under scientific botany are housed here. Much work was 
done in the museum as per the annual report of 1914-15. 
During the year 1919-20 good entomological work was done. 
Most of the injurious insects were collected and their habits 
recorded. The parasites attacking these pests were also 
studied. Specimen were pinned in the museum boxes for demon¬ 
stration to horticultural students and cultivators. These 
Entomological specimen were added as and when they were 
secured 60 new cases of plant diseases were added in 1923-24 
and pest control effectively studied and implemented. 29 
drawings of entomology specimen and 13 photographs were added 
in 1924-25 and treatment and eradication of pests were vigor¬ 
ously followed up. Drawings of life history of pests and 
nature of the attack and results in remedial measures adopted 
were all put in the drawings and such drawings were displayed 
at the Museum. Because of these studies, the department was 
able to give advice in 1931-32, on various insect pests and 
fungus diseases, by recommending treatment with appropriate 
insecticides and fungicides such as fish oil Rosin soap lead 
arsenate, Limesulphur and Bordeaux mixture. 

Poultry Farm ; 

In 1928-29, much work was done in the creation and 
development of a poultry farm in the Lalbagh. The layout of 
the poultry farm and the construction of stores incubating 
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room wirenet enclosures, fowl houses, chicken runs, grit 
hoppers, mashhoppers, sitting boxes and trap nests were 
completed. A pen of Rhode Island red was got. from the Govern¬ 
ment Poultry farm at Lucknow. Another pen of white loghorn 
was got from Government Poultry Farm Madras. These were added 
to the collections in the Lalbagh poultry farm. Breeding work 
made good progress and about 100 chicken mainly of white 
leghorn was raised.Some chickens were sold to the public. In 
the following year, the poultry farm fared badly. An outbreak 
of Nasaroup disease, reduced the young stock. 135 birds were 
protected and 62 sold. The original breed from Lucknow and 
Madras was saved. Several experiments in feeding carried out. 
Thereafter not much attention was given to the poultry farm¬ 
ing . 

Miscellaneous 5 

Live stock was maintained in the garden right from the 
very inception. Tippu's water lift required bullocks to lift 
the leather bag of water. In the 1877-78 report, there is a 
mention of 20 pairs of cattle being maintained. They were fed 
mostly on waste products of the farm and on coarse fodder. 
The cattle manure was conserved under loose box and it proved 
most valuable for all experiments done during the year. Sheep 
and pigs were tried for manure and it did not succeed and 
they were finally sold to the public. The bullocks were later 
on used for pulling carts, moving sands, taking the produce 
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to the market and so on. 


Seed depot is required to store seeds and distribute 
them to persons in Bangalore or other places as directed by 
the supervisor. Periodical checking on the vitality of the 
seeds were done by its adjunct, seed testing laboratory. 
Distributions were made free of charqe, to the Government 
departments, on exchange basis to other botanical institu¬ 
tions, to educational institutions and to villages for propa¬ 
gation. Seeds were also sold to the public and this income 
was quite considerable. A lot of experiments were made, in 
the seed testing laboratory, on the seeds to see how fast 
they can be germinated, in other words, without much loss of 
time. Many visitors came to the Lalbagh for buying seeds. 
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Chapter VIII 

CONCLUSION 


























O0~isti.pjiz.er~ VI I I 


Cone 1usion 

A great deal of written information in respect of the 
plant- life and plant culture was supplied by the garden to 
correspondents in about every part of India. The correspond¬ 
ence of a like nature was conducted with foreign institutions 
has resulted in an accumulated wealth of valuable literature 
in the field of Botany, Horticulture, Agriculture, Forestry 
and other allied subjects. It also built up the reputation of 
the Lalbagh at International level. The Lalbagh has effec-3 
tively introduced exotics, acclimatized and successfully 
propagated them. The resultant product was disseminated them 
to suitable places in this State for extensive cultivation. 
It, not merely propagated the exotics in its original form, 
but by different types of grafting it obtained better strains 
of plants for distribution. In the field of floriculture, 
arboriculture, landscape gardening and in economic, fruit and 
vegetable cultivation, it has done great work. It was a mode] 
for the entire State with regard to techniques in gardening 
and cultivation. No wonder the Lalbagh was the mother of all 
gardens in the State of Mysore. 
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